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THE MICONINOVI FLUTE ALTARS. 1 

There are, as is well known, seven Tusayan pueblos, six of which 
speak the Hopi language, while a seventh, called Hano, is Tanoan, 
an unassimilated intrusion from the Rio Grande peoples. As sources 
of material for a study of the Hopi ceremoniology we practically 
have but five pueblos, — Walpi, Miconinovi, Cufiopavi, Cipaulovi, 
and Oraibi, each of which has an independent presentation of the 
Tusayan ritual. One of the two remaining pueblos, Sitcomovi, is a 
colony of Walpi, from which it separated about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It has no celebration of the ritual independ- 
ently of Walpi, and no observance of the ceremonial calendar. 
Hano likewise does not observe the ritual independently of Walpi, 
for neither it nor Sitcomovi 2 has any tiponi or chieftain's badge of 
a great religious society. 

It is thus evident that the Tusayan ritual, in its complete form, 
is observed on the East Mesa in only one pueblo, Walpi, and the 
remaining two villages simply contribute celebrants. 3 

In a former publication 4 I have outlined, provisionally, the cere- 

1 The studies were made while in charge of an expedition sent out by the Smith- 
sonian Institution to explore the ruins of Arizona. 

2 The so-called Kimonwi, or village chief, governor of Sitcomovi, is said to own 
a tiponi. It is interesting in this connection to note that the chief of the Flute 
Society, Cimo, was governor of Walpi at the time of his death. 

3 Generally those who by marriage have taken up a residence in the other vil- 
lages. None of these are chiefs in any great ceremony. 

4 " Provisional List of Annual Ceremonies at Walpi." Internationales Archiv 
fur Ethnographie, Bd. viii. 1895. 

The ritual which I have given in this work was limited to Walpi, but last sum- 
mer (1896) I spent some days at the Middle Mesa and Oraibi, during which I 
made inquiries in regard to the nature of their ceremonial calendars.. I find that 
all the rites, with one or two exceptions, occur in the other four Tusayan towns. 
There is likewise at least one additional ceremony which I am tokl is, extinct at 
Walpi. This is the so-called Owakulti, a remarkable ceremony which is observed 
at Oraibi. Mr. Voth informs me that he has made elaborate studies of the Oraibi 
Owakulti, which he will hereafter publish. 
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monial calendar of Walpi, which would very naturally be regarded 
as common to the other four pueblos where the complete ritual is 
celebrated. In a general sense this conclusion is true; but studies 
of the ceremonials of the villages on the Middle Mesa, and at Oraibi, 
have shown that there are significant variations in details in the 
performance of the same rite in the five Tusayan pueblos. These 
variations necessitate study of all modifications if we would obtain 
accurate data from which to draw conclusions. For general purposes, 
for instance, an account of the Walpi Snake Dance may be regarded 
as a description of this Tusayan ceremony ; but for that accuracy 
which is demanded by the student this statement is too vague, since 
the priests of the other pueblos also have their version, which differs 
in details from that at Walpi, and it is an assumption to suppose that 
it is any less archaic than that of the Walpians. Each no doubt 
retains some archaisms which fail in others, and to interpret the 
ceremony we should know all modifications. In a later publication 
I hope to discuss these variations in the Snake Dances, having now 
witnessed them in four of the five Tusayan villages where they are 
performed. 

In considering the best method of publishing this comparative 
material, recognizing the importance of facts still to be gathered, 
two lines of presentation have suggested themselves : either a mo- 
nographic description of each ceremony in each pueblo, or a compar- 
ison of that in each village with the best known, those at Walpi, 
indicating the differences. Another equally advantageous method is 
a comparison of each ceremony with all the other versions, one by 
one. This has been the treatment adopted in the present article, 
which is limited to a special aspect of the comparisons. 

The priests who now control different ceremonials in each of the 
five pueblos know little, save by hearsay and tradition, of the secret 
rites of the religious societies of their neighbors. The Snake Chief 
at Walpi has never seen the altars and secret rites of the Snake 
Dance in any pueblo but his own ; indeed, up to last summer, as he 
told me, he had never witnessed the public Snake Dance at Oraibi. 
The Flute chiefs at the Middle Mesa, although old men, never saw 
the Flute altars at Walpi, and one of the priests of the Flute Society 
of Walpi refused to go into the Flute house at Oraibi, where the altar 
was in place, on the ground that such visiting was not regarded as 
customary or good. I was not able to find out how far back in their 
history this want of intercommunication extended, but it is highly 
interesting to the student in view of the resemblances and differ- 
ences in the presentation of the same ceremony in different pueblos. 
While it is probably patent to all that resemblances in ceremonies 
are of ancient date, it is not clear that those likenesses are not in 
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part results of modern interchanges. The causes of the differences 
are not as clear ; they may be due to ancient variations, modifications 
which have sprung from differentiations, or some other reasons. 
Variations in the altars and their accessories would seem to be most 
suggestive, and it is therefore of interest to have a clear idea of the 
nature of ceremonial objects used by the same priesthood in differ- 
ent pueblos. I have therefore chosen the altars of the Flute frater- 
nities to show the range of modifications. It is self-evident that we 
cannot obtain final and complete knowledge of the character of a 
cultus by a study of the paraphernalia of worship, and it may justly 
be said that a study of all the modifications of Christian altars gives 
a very imperfect idea of Christianity. The Moki cultus is largely 
one of symbols, and every figure on their altars has a symbolic 
meaning connected with their worship, so that if we could rightly 
interpret these symbols we could take a long step forward in the 
interpretation of their cultus. A comparison of the few altars of 
any one ceremony which still survives is sure to shed some light on 
the meaning of the rites performed about them. 

From my previous articles the reader may find that we know the 
general characters of the Flute altars of Walpi, Cipaulovi, and 
Oraibi. No one has yet described those of Miconinovi and Cunopavi. 
It is therefore the object of the present article to publish an account 
of the former, comparing them with those concerning which we 
have reliable data. There remains to be studied the Flute altars of 
Cunopavi, of which nothing is definitely known. 1 

A celebration of the Flute observance takes place in every Tu- 
sayan pueblo where there is a Snake Dance, with which it alternates 
on successive years. Walpi and Miconinovi observe a Flute cere- 
mony on even, and Oraibi, Cunopavi, and Cipaulovi on the odd 
years. In 1896, as ending in an even number, each of the former 
pueblos observed a Flute, and the latter a Snake Dance, whereas 
next year the arrangement will be reversed. 

Advantage was taken by me of the opportunities presented this 
year for the study of the Flute observances, of which the following 
pages are the records. 2 

1 They will probably be found to have strong likenesses to those of Cipaulovi, 
for I suspect that this pueblo was a colony of old Cuiiopavi with increments from 
some unknown pueblo now in ruins. It is not mentioned in early Spanish accounts 
of Tusayan, and its name must have originated since peaches were brought into 
the country, or in historic times. It was first mentioned by Garces in 1775-76. 
Seven years later Morfi said it had a population of fourteen families, " porque sus 
vicinos ser han transladado al brazo austral dela mesa y forman de sisto pueblo 
llamado Xongopavi " (Cuflopavi). 

2 The Snake Dance and Flute Ceremonial occurred on the following dates in 
1896: — 
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I arrived at Micofiinovi on August 15th, the eighth day of the 
celebration, and was freely admitted to inspect the altars of the two 
fraternities, called the Cakwalenya and Macilenya, the Blue Flute 
and the Drab Flute societies. I likewise studied the public dance 
on the following day, but reserve my descriptions of the latter for a 
more extended publication. The public dance of the Flute societies 
at Micofiinovi and the exercises at the sacred spring are in essen- 
tials the same as at Walpi and Cipaulovi, which I have elsewhere 
described. An important exceptional feature of the Micofiinovi 
public dance is the presence among the participants of two cele- 
brants, one wearing on his back the symbolic disk of the Sun, and 
the other a "moisture tablet," 1 identical with that which I have 
described in my accounts of the Mamzrauti and Naacnaiya. As I 
believe the Flute and Snake dances are both intimately associated 
with sun, corn, and rain worship, these emblems are highly appropri- 
ate in this connection. 2 

There are two Flute altars at Micofiinovi, both with elaborate rere- 
dos and figurines. The chief of the Cakwalefiya had a tiponi on his 
altar, but although the chief of the Drab Flute had one of these 
sacred palladia in the room, it was not in its customary position on 
the altar. I noticed this fact and asked to see his tiponi. He showed 
it to me, unwinding its wrappings, but failed to satisfactorily explain 
why he did not set it in its proper place. The only explanation 
which I have is a theoretical one, that the tiponi was not a true 
Macilefiya palladium. Walpi, as is known, has no Drab Flute 
tiponi* and as there is a great resemblance between ceremonies at 
Walpi and Micofiinovi it would not be strange if the same was true 

Snake. Flute. 

Oraibi, August 19th. Micofiinovi, August 16th. 

Cipaulovi, August 23d. Walpi, August 20th. 

Cufiopavi, August 24th. 

1 These so-called " moisture tablets " are made of a wooden framework over 
which is stretched a skin painted with symbolic figures, and adorned with feathers 
and other objects. They are worn on the back by the priests. The sun-disks 
consist of a hoop girt with plaited corn-husks, over which is stretched a skin with 
a symbolic face of the sun depicted upon it. A row of eagle wing-feathers radi- 
ates from the periphery of this disk, their shafts being inserted in the plaited corn- 
husks. 

3 The Alosaka of the Walpi presentation was not seen in the Micofiinovi Flute 
observance. 

3 The Antelope Society in each of the five villages has a tiponi, and conse- 
quently an altar; but with the exception of Walpi there is no Snake altar, except 
possibly at Micofiinovi, where observations of the secret rites of the Snake Dance 
have not been made. When I called Kopeli's attention to my failure to observe 
the Snake tiponi in Oraibi, Cipaulovi, and Cufiopavi, he replied that he alone was 
the owner of a Snake tiponi* It is, however, yet to be seen whether Micofiinovi 
has the sacred object 
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of the latter pueblo. Both Oraibi and Cipaulovi have this badge, 
which will probably likewise be found in Cunopavi. It would seem 
that subordinate societies may celebrate their part of a rite without 
a chieftain's badge, but the celebration on that account lacks in 
ardor. This is the case in the Snake Dance in Tusayan, which is 
nowhere celebrated with so much fervor as at Walpi ; for in all the 
five villages which hold this festival there is but one Snake tifioni, 
that of Kopeli, Snake chief at Walpi. 

The reredos of the Macilenya altar consisted of two uprights 
supporting a transverse wooden slat. The uprights were incised 
with three rows of concave depressions arranged vertically. The 
transverse portion bore four figures of rain-clouds outlined by black 
borders, from which depended a row of parallel black lines repre- 
senting falling rain. The lower third of this transverse slat had 
two rows of concavities, similar to those on the uprights. The 
reredos stood in front of a bank of maize stacked at the end of the 
room. 1 The parts of the altar were tied together with yucca shreds, 
and held in place with wooden pegs. On the floor at the right- 
hand side of the altar, leaning against a wall, there were two rec- 
tangular tiles, each of which was decorated with rain-cloud symbols 
and dragonflies. 

Two figurines were set on mounds of sand in front of the reredos, — 
one on the right, called the Flute youth ; the other on the left, the 
Flute maid. These figurines were armless effigies, with prominent 
lateral appendages to the head in the place of ears. Each of these 
was tipped with radiating rods connected by red yarn, resembling a 
symbolic squash blossom. The cheeks bore triangular markings. Six 
feathers, three on each side, projected at right angles from the sides 
of the body, and a narrow painted band, consisting of alternate blocks 
of black and white, was made along the medial line, extending from 
a symbolic figure of a rain-cloud upon which a half ear of maize 
was painted. These two figurines are similar in position and shape 
to like effigies on other Flute altars, as elsewhere described, and 
have the same names. Just in front of the figurines, one on each 
side, were placed upright logs, rounded at the top and pierced with 
holes, from which, like pins from a cushion, projected small rods 
tipped with flaring ends painted in several colors, representing flow- 
ers. These logs correspond to the mounds of sand, covered with 
meal, of other Flute altars, and were called talactcomos? 

1 Common to all Flute altars. 

2 These mounds admit of the following explanation. In many stories of the 
origin of societies of priests which took place in the underworld, the first mem- 
bers are represented as erecting their altars before the "flower mound" of 
Muiyinwu. This was the case of the Flute youth and maid, progenitors of the 
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The interval between the uprights of the reredos was occupied by 
a number of zigzag-shaped sticks or rods, symbolic of lightning, 
corn-stalks, and other objects. 

These rods and sticks, as well as the uprights themselves, were 
held vertically by a ridge of sand on the floor. From the middle of 
this ridge, half way from either end and at right angles to the altar, 
there was spread on the floor a zone of sand upon which meal had 
been sprinkled. This zone terminated at the end opposite the 
reredos with a short bank of sand at right angles to it, in which an 
upright row of eagle wing-feathers was set. Upon the zone of sand 
there was placed a row of rudely carved bird effigies ; and at the 
extremity of this row, just before the eagle wing-feathers, stood a 
slab upon which was depicted a half ear of maize and two rain-cloud 
symbols, one on each side. Between the first bird effigy and this 
slab was a medicine bowl, from which the nearest bird appeared to 
be drinking. The bird effigies were eight in number, all facing 
away from the altar. There were likewise on the floor other cere- 
monial paraphernalia common to all altars, among which may be 
mentioned the six-directions maize (corn of six colors used in a six- 
directions altar), rattles, medicine bowl, a plaque of sacred meal, 
honey pot, and similar objects. Their position on the floor by the 
altar is immaterial in significance, for that has little meaning and 
is not characteristic of different altars. 

The Cakwalenya Society altar is even more complicated. Its 
reredos consisted of uprights and transverse slats of wood, the for- 
mer decorated with ten rain-cloud pictures, five on each side, one 
above the other. These symbols had square outlines, each angle 
decorated with a figure of a feather, and depending from each rain- 
cloud figure parallel lines representing falling rain were painted. 
The transverse slat bore a row of nine rain-cloud figures of semi- 
circular form. Four zigzag sticks representing lightning hung 
from the transverse slat between the vertical or lateral parts of the 
reredos. Two supplementary uprights were fastened to the main 
reredos, one on each side. These were decorated at their bases 
with symbolic pictures representing maize surmounted by rain-cloud 
figures. The ridge of sand between the uprights of the altar sup- 
ported many smaller rods and slats, the medially placed one deco- 
rated with a picture of maize. 

From the middle point of this ridge of earth a zone of sand, 
covered with meal, was drawn across the floor at right angles to the 
altar. This zone terminated abruptly, and upon it was placed a row 

Flute Society. These mounds, now erected on earth before the figurine of Miii- 
yinwu in the Flute chambers, symbolize the ancestral mounds of the underworld, 
the wooden objects inserted in it representing flowers. 
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of four bird effigies, all facing from the altar. Between the second 
and third bird was a small bowl. A tiponi stood at the left of the 
sand zone near the altar, on the right hand, and at the left were two 
water gourds (wikozru) x and ears of corn. 

Three figurines stood before the altar ; one on the left ; two on 
the right sides. The figurine on the left represented the Flute 
youth, who held in both hands a miniature flute upon which he 
appeared to be playing. On his head was a packet make of corn- 
husk, and around his neck a necklace of artificial flowers. Of the 
two figurines on the other side, one represented the Flute maid, 
the other Muiyifiwti. 2 The latter had ears of maize depicted on 
the quadrants of the body. Upon her head were three rain-cloud 
symbols, and her cheeks were decorated with triangular markings. 
On the floor in front of the two smaller figurines were hillocks of 
sand, into which were inserted small rods terminating in enlarged 
conical extremities variously colored. 

Although I did not witness the secret ceremonials of either Flute 
society at Miconinovi for want of time, I saw from the nature of 
the prayer-sticks (pahos) that they probably resembled the rites 
at Cipaulovi. In addition, to prescribed Flute pahos, I saw the 
manufacture of the two wooden slabs, decorated with corn figures, 
which were carried by the maidens in the public dance, and the 
balls of clay with small sticks, called the tadpoles, which are made 
in both the Flute and Snake ceremonials at Walpi. There is a 
close resemblance between the small natcis, or Flute pahos, tied to 
the ladder of the Flute houses, and the awata natcis, or standards, 
with skins and red-stained horsehair on the roofs of the chambers in 
which the altars are erected. 

COMPARISON WITH THE WALPI FLUTE ALTAR. 

As I have already 3 pointed out, there is but one Flute altar at 
Walpi, that of the Cakwalenya, the Society of Macilenya having 
become extinct. The uprights of the reredos in the Flute altars of 
both pueblos bear similar symbolic pictures of rain-clouds, five in 
number, one above the other. The transverse slat of the Walpi 
Flute altar differs from that of the Miconinovi in having a picture 
of Tawa (sun), with two semicircular rain-cloud figures on each 
side, in the interval between which is pictured a zigzag figure 
representing lightning. Both altars have images of the Flute youth, 

1 Called likewise monwikozrii. 

2 The prayers of the Flute priests on their day of assembly were especially 
directed to the gods of the above (sun), those of the six cardinal points, and 
Miiiyifiwu, the goddess of the underworld (germ goddess). 

3 Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. p. 131. 
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Flute maid, and Miiiyinwti, 1 and as far as known they are the only 
Tusayan Flute altars which have an effigy of the last mentioned. 
The figurine of the Walpi Flute youth has no flute in his hand, and 
the slabs with figures of persons playing the flute, elsewhere de- 
scribed, which characterize the Walpi altar, are absent in Micofii- 
novi. 

My studies of the secret ceremonials of the Walpi Flute in 1896 
were essentially verifications of the account of the ceremony of 
1892, which I have already published in this Journal. The Flute 
priests met on August nth, and the final dance was celebrated on 
the 19th. I witnessed the rites of the first three days, and studied 
the paraphernalia of the altar erected on the fourth. The unwrap- 
ping of the tiponi took place in 1896 on the third day, or that 
before the altar was erected, while in 1892 it occurred on the sixth 
day. The method of procedure in opening and rewrapping this 
sacred bundle was the same in the two years ; but as Cimo, the chief 
in 1892, had died in the interval, his part in this act was taken by 
the new Flute chief, Tuinoa. In 1896 the courier carried each day 
sixteen nakwakwoci? instead of four pahos^ to the shrines after 
consecration by songs. 

The Flute priests at Walpi made a simple altar on the first day, 
which differed considerably from the principal altar. It consisted 
of three mounds of sand, 3 placed side by side, on each of which was 
placed a tiponi: one of the Flute chief, Tuinoa, one of Winuta, 
and that of Hofiyi, the town crier and hereditary Antelope chief. 
The feathered strings, made on the first three days, are consecrated 
before this altar, which is smaller and less complicated than the 
main altar, put up on the fourth day. My studies of the Flute cere- 
monials in other Tusayan pueblos have not been comprehensive 
enough to determine whether the simple altar is characteristic of 
Walpi or not, but it would be strange if it should be found to be 
peculiar to this pueblo. 

1 I have given a figure of Miiiyifiwu, the Goddess of Germs, in my article on 
the Walpi Flute {op. cit fig. 2). As will be seen by comparison there is some 
difference in the figurine of this personage in the two altars. 

2 A nakwakwoci is a string of prescribed length, composed of a certain num- 
ber of strands, with small feathers tied to the extremity. In one sense it is an 
individual's prayer-bearer. A paho is a society's prayer-stick and is made of one 
or two pieces of wood with certain prescribed accessories, the nature of which 
depends on the character of the ceremony and the god addressed. 

3 The making of this altar, and the ceremonials about it, I have already de- 
scribed in my article on the Walpi Flute Observance, op. cit. 
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COMPARISON WITH THE ORAIBI FLUTE ALTARS. 

In my article on the Oraibi Flute altars x I figured the Macileflya 
altar (ponya), which I mistook for that of the Blue Flute. From 
comparative studies and later inquiries, I am led to regard it as the 
Drab Flute altar, although it seems to have only distant likenesses 
to the Macilefiya of Miconinovi. Comparing it, however, with the 
last mentioned, we detect certain common features. 

The uprights of the reredos have the same rows of concavities 
on their front surfaces, and, like them, are destitute of rain-cloud 
symbols on the transverse slat of the reredos ; but instead of the row 
of concave depressions on its lower half, the Oraibi reredos has this 
transverse part in the form of a rain-cloud, ornamented with different 
colored cloud symbols, one above another, with accompanying repre- 
sentations of lightning and figures of birds. No other Flute altar 
known to me has a more elaborate reredos than the JMacilenya at 
Oraibi. It has, in common with the Drab Flute altar, the two effi- 
gies, or cultus heroes, of the society, the Flute youth and the Flute 
maid ; but the most remarkable statuette of the Oraibi altar was that 
of Cotokinuiiwfi, who stood with outstretched arms in a conspicu- 
ous position. No other known Flute altar has a figurine of this 
personage, although it is possibly represented by the zigzag light- 
ning sticks hanging between the uprights of the reredos. 

The so-called flower mounds, or hillocks of sand beset with arti- 
ficial flowers, before the figures of the cultus heroes of the Oraibi 
altar, differ in form from those of Miconinovi, although evidently of 
the same intent. At Oraibi these flowers are fastened to a common 
stalk, while at Miconinovi their stems are inserted in a log of wood, 
and at Cipaulovi in a mound of sand. 

Perhaps the most marked difference between the Drab Flute 
altar of Oraibi and the same in Miconinovi is the presence, on the 
floor of the former, of a mosaic made of different colored kernels of 
maize representing a rain-cloud, a feature in which it differs from 
all other altars known to me. This mosaic occupies the position of 
the zone of sand, and as a consequence the row of birds placed on 
this zone are, in Oraibi, found in two clusters, one on each side of 
the maize mosaic. There are several objects on the Oraibi Flute 
altar which are absent in the MicofLinovi, among which may be 
noticed a bowl back of the tiponi, the wooden objects, artificial 
flowers, like those inserted into the mounds of sand, and the pan- 
pipe-like offerings. The two upright cylindrical sticks representing 
maize, the rain-cloud symbols between the uprights of the altar, and 
the statuette appear to be characteristic of the Oraibi altar. 

1 " The Oraibi Flute Altar," Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. viii. No. xxxi. 
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Markedly different as were the Drab Flute altars of Oraibi and 
Miconinovi, those of the Cakwalenya were even more divergent. In 
fact, they had little in common, and could not be readily compared. 
The Oraibi altar had no reredos, but paintings on the wall of the 
chamber served the same purpose as the uprights. The Oraibi altar 
was composed of a medicine bowl, placed on the floor and sur- 
rounded by six different colored ears of maize laid in radiating 
positions (six-directions altar), the whole inclosed by a rectangle 
composed of four banks of sand into which rows of eagle wing- 
feathers had been inserted. 

I suppose the reason the Oraibi altar is so poor in Cakwalenya 
fetishes would be found to have been paralleled in the Walpi Ma- 
cilenya, now extinct, were we acquainted with its character. We 
shall never know what the nature of this altar was, notwithstanding 
it was dropped in the memory of Cimo, who died only a few years 
ago, but I believe one reason it disappeared was that this division of 
the Flute fraternity had no chieftain's badge, or tiponi} 

No object corresponding with the bundle of aspergills tied to a 
rod and set upright in a pedestal, as described in my account of the 
Oraibi Flute altar, was seen in either of the two Flute chambers at 
Miconinovi, nor do I recall its homologue in Walpi or Cipaulovi. 
As the standard, or awata natci 2 stood in the Flute chamber, and 
not on the roof, when I saw the altar, it is possible that the asper- 
gills belong with this object rather than to the altar itself. 

COMPARISON WITH THE CIPAULOVI FLUTE ALTARS. 

Both Cakwalenya and Macilenya Flute altars at Cipaulovi are 
simpler than at Miconinovi, a feature due in part to the fact that 
Cipaulovi is a smaller pueblo and that it is of more modern origin. 

The reredos of the Blue Flute altar 3 is composed of a few upright 
slats of wood destitute of a transverse portion. Figurines of the 
Flute youth and Flute maid are present, but there is no statuette 
of Miiiyinwu, as at Miconinovi and Walpi. There are two tiponis 
and two talastcomos. The sand zone and row of birds are present, 
and a very characteristic row of rods stand vertically in front of the 

1 This sacred palladium (" mother ") is, as I have repeatedly pointed out, the 
essential object of the altar, the great fetish of the society. A religious society 
destitute of it is weak and rapidly deteriorates. Hence the want of virility of the 
Snake Society at Oraibi, and the pueblos of the Middle Mesa. Their chief has 
no tiponi and the cult is not vigorous. 

2 The staff set on the roof to indicate that the altar is erected, and the secret 
rites in progress in the chamber below. The term awata natci, bow upright, is 
descriptive of the standard of the Snake and Antelope ceremonials, when a bow 
and arrows are tied to the kiva ladders. 

3 "The Oraibi Flute Altar," op. cit., Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. 
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reredos, where the sticks of zigzag and other forms are found in 
known Flute altars. The four sticks representing lightning hang 
from the roof of the room, instead of from the transverse slat of the 
reredos, for obvious reasons. 

The great modifications in the Cipaulovi * altar lead me to suspect 
that it is nearer that of Cufiopavi than any other, but until some- 
thing is known of the altars of that pueblo this theory is more or 
less tentative. 

The altar of the Macilenya at Cipaulovi differs in many respects 
from that of Miconinovi, but is in a way comparable with that at 
Oraibi. The reredos consists of several sticks, some cut into zig- 
zag forms, symbolic of lightning, but there is no transverse slat as 
at Miconinovi and Oraibi. A flat stick upon which is painted a 
zigzag figure of a lightning snake, which I have elsewhere figured, 2 
is interesting in comparison with the Antelope Snake altar at 
Cunopavi. The four lightning symbols drawn in sand in the mosaic 
of the Antelope priests' altar at this pueblo have horns on their 
heads, and depending from the angles of the zigzags of the body are 
similar triangular appendages, 3 which are depicted on the Flute slab 
to which I have referred. Although the Antelope altar in the 
Cipaulovi Snake ceremony has no such appendages to the lightning 
symbols, it is interesting to find these characteristic appendages 
in symbolic figures used in related ceremonials. I look upon this 
fact as one more evidence of a close relationship between the two 
pueblos and a late derivation of the ceremonials of Cipaulovi from 
Cunopavi. 

The position of the image of CotokinunwO in the Oraibi Flute 
altar was occupied, in the Cipaulovi Macilenya, by a statuette of 
Taiowa. My studies of this figurine were not close enough to allow 
me to decide whether Taiowa, as represented on the Cipaulovi altar, 
is the same as Cotokinunwu, but I think it highly probable that the 
two have some intimate relationship. This figurine is absent from 
the Macilenya altar, but the pathway, or zone of sand, with the 
birds, and the row of feathers and decorated slab before it, on the 
Cipaulovi Macilenya altar, are comparable with like parts of a simi- 
lar altar at Miconinovi. 4 

1 Cipaulovi, High Peach Place, was founded after the advent of the Spaniards, 
probably later than 1700. Unlike Miconinovi and Cunopavi, there is no ruin at 
the foot of the mesa, which is claimed as the former home of the ancestors of this 
pueblo. Tcukubi, the nearest ruin, appears to have been deserted before the 
sixteenth century, and the adjacent Payiipki was a "Tanos " pueblo whose inhab- 
itants left it in a body in the middle of the eighteenth century, and are said to 
have settled at Sandia. 

2 Journ. Atner. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. p. 120. 

8 This symbol, an ancient one on pottery, represents a turkey feather. 

4 My studies of the Cipaulovi Macilefiya altar were made in 1891, but on a 
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In reviewing the data in relation to the different forms of Tusayan 
Flute altars, a few general conclusions suggest themselves. There 
is close enough likeness between these altars to show a common 
origin, and whatever their differences may be, these modifications 
are not great enough to show diverse origins. Consequently I be- 
lieve that all had a common source. Secondly, the Flute altars of 
the pueblos on the Middle Mesa resemble those of Walpi more 
closely than those of Oraibi. This may in part be explained by the 
predominance of intermarriages of adults of the Middle Mesa and 
Walpi over that of either with Oraibi. We cannot explain these 
differences wholly on the ground that the Oraibi ritual is the most 
primitive, for there is reason to believe that altars reach back to 
ancient times. Considerable modification may have resulted from 
the advent of colonists from the Rio Grande pueblos. Walpi un- 
doubtedly was more affected by this cause than Oraibi, and the 
Middle Mesa people felt its influence almost as much as Walpi. 
These increments may have modified the Flute altars, and thus 
Oraibi has preserved more accurately the ancient Flute ceremony. 

With all the differences which we have been able to detect in 
altars or paraphernalia, we do not find them sufficiently important to 
indicate a difference in the cultus of the Flute in different Tusayan 
pueblos. These variations have crept into the ritual from local causes. 
Not so, however, the resemblances. These did not originate inde- 
pendently, but show a common origin. We have, then, as a partial 
outcome of our studies, shown that the same cultus may vary in 
detail. These variations may be even greater and still the identity 
of the origin be preserved. Exactly that condition is found in the 
pueblo area among survivors of the ancient culture. Can we get 
any truer conception of the meaning of the Flute ceremony from 
the material obtained by an examination of the altars ? I believe we 
can. Manifestly we may look to the fetishes or statuettes for infor- 
mation in regard to the special supernatural beings to whom the cere- 
monials pertain. All the altars have in common the two figurines 
which are identified as the Flute youth and the Flute maid. These 
are, I believe, the two ancestral personages, parents of the Flute 
Society and children of Taiowa, as recounted in the Flute legend. 
I regard the figurines as occupying the same relationship to the 
secret ceremonials of the Flute that the so-called Snake youth and 
Snake maid do to the dramatization in the Antelope kiva at the 
time of the Snake Dance. In the secret exercises of the Flute 
these ancestral personages are represented by wooden images on 

visit to this pueblo when the Flute was being celebrated, in August, 1893, I failed 
to see the altar and believe it was not erected. I thus suspected that this altar 
had been given up, but new studies are necessary to prove my conclusion correct. 
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the altar, but in the Snake Dance the same are represented by a boy 
and girl of the pueblo. In the public ceremonials of the Flute, 
however, they are personated by a boy and girl who are then dressed 
in the same manner as in the Snake Antelope ceremony. As these 
children represent the two figurines on the Flute altar, and since 
they are dressed in an identical way with the Snake boy and maid, 
there is every probability that the two wooden figurines correspond to 
the Snake boy and Snake girl. It may be objected that there are 
two Flute maids in the public dance — two in each division — and 
one boy, whereas there is but one effigy of Flute maid on the altar. 
The Snake legend, however, mentions two Snake maids, and there 
is but one in the dramatization. Possibly the second Flute girl 
may be Muiyinwfi. They both represent the Corn maids. 

The figurine of Taiowa (a sun god ?) would seem to substantiate 
the conclusion, evident from other facts, that the Flute ceremonial 
has well-developed sun worship in its composition, but the statuette 
of Cotokinufiwil is a little more difficult to explain on account of 
our obscure knowledge of this god. In former publications I have 
regarded this god as a star god from the characters of his symbolism. 
By derivation of the components of the name he is the "Heart of 
all the Sky," and in the altar of the Niman Katcina at Oraibi he 
holds a zigzag stick representing lightning, the same symbolism 
which occurs on the legs of the figurine of Cotokinunwft in the 
Oraibi Flute altar. The conclusion that this personage is the Light- 
ning God 1 is certainly well supported by symbols, and corroborated 
by the testimony of priests. There are difficulties in the way of 
regarding lightning worship as a distinct cult ; and I believe, even if 
we consider Cotokinufiwti the Lightning God, that we must associate 
him with the sun or the Great Plumed Snake, Palulukon, which 
are inseparable in aboriginal North American religions. We need 
more information on this point, which the now unknown Cunopavi 
Flute altar may later elucidate. Every Tusayan rite has elements 
of rain-making in its composition, and the altars of the Flute afford 
evidence of its existence in this ceremony. An examination of the 
altars furnishes so much evidence in this direction that I need not 
dwell upon it here. 

The legends 2 which cluster about the Flute observance indicate 

1 The identification of Cotokinufiwu as the Lightning God, suggested by Mr. 
Voth, gives a rational explanation of the appearance of its symbol, the cross, on 
warriors ' shields. 

2 In the Flute legend we have an account of personages called the Deer Youth 
and the Mountain Sheep Youth, who sought the houses of the sun, one arriving 
at the hour at the summer solstice, while the other was delayed until the sun 
went down in his house at the winter solstice. Wonderful things were brought 
about by the use of a flute at that time. It is also recounted how Tiowa invented 
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that this ceremonial is primarily a form of corn worship, tinged, as 
all Hopi rites, with rain-making. This conclusion is substantiated 
by the symbolism of the altars and certain paraphernalia and rites 
of the participants. Like the Snake Dance, 1 which is likewise, I 
believe, also in part a solar rite, it may have interesting relations 
with midsummer sun worship, notwithstanding its date is so tardy 
for the time of the summer solstice. It dramatizes the advent of 
the Flute people, and the coming of the Corn maids. 

It is commonly believed, and so stated by the Hopi priests, that 
their altars were first set up in the underworld, where their ances- 
tors obtained a knowledge of the manner in which to construct 
them. When their forefathers came up from this mythic abode 
they brought with them, it is held, most of their fetishes, but espe- 
cially the essential parts of their tiponis. Altars similar to the ter- 
restrial are still used in the underworld, and ceremonials performed 
about them are similar to those on earth. The origin of the parts of 
the altar is thus explained by legends which reach back to ancient 
times. Therefore when the living priests are interrogated for a 
reason why they construct an altar of a certain form, they have no 
explanation save that the first members of their society were taught 
so in the underworld. 2 

Perhaps nowhere is the rapid extinction of the lore of the Tu- 
sayan Indians more apparent than in the Walpi Flute. Not only 
has one division of the fraternity already become extinct, but the 
society has lost in the last years its old chief, Cimo, with whom 
perished much of the Flute tradition. His survivors do not appear 
to be familiar with the songs, and during my attendance last sum- 
mer repeatedly broke down in singing them, no one appearing to be 

the flute, and with it in the underworld drew a maid to him and took her to the 
sun house, where she bore him many children. Possibly the Flute youth and 
maid effigies represent two of these offspring, especially as they are said to be 
the. first of the Tiibic people, a clan or phratry associated with the Ala or Flute 
people. Other clans likewise claim that their progenitors were children of Taiowa 
(Sun ?) and this maid (Miiiyinwu ?). 

1 When in the Oraibi public Snake Dance the reptile is taken from the mouth 
of the " carrier " and placed on the ground, and the " gatherer " advances to pick 
it up, he first throws a pinch of meal with a prayer to the setting sun, and then a 
pinch at the head of the Snake. Both of these are momentary acts of prayer, 
but there are several other instances where the sun is invoked by prayer in the 
Snake ceremony. It may be well to mention here that the Oraibi Snake carrier 
always holds the body of the snake which he has in his mouth with both hands, 
pumping it up and down as he marches or dances about the plaza. Oraibi is the 
only pueblo in Tusayan where the reptile is handled in this manner. The other 
pueblos carry it as at Walpi. 

2 See in this connection the story of the Youth in my account of the Snake 
ceremonials at Walpi. Op. cit. 
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familiar with them or their sequence. The young man, Tuinoa, who 
is now chief, is ignorant of the lore, and does not know the songs, 
so that the society is far from vigorous. Its exactions, especially 
the night songs, are great, and some of the old members do not 
attend. The government has erected a large building for a day 
school near Tawapa, where the ceremonials of the ninth day are 
performed, 1 and the vicinity is being rapidly built over with houses 
of other than Flute clans. All these influences, combined with 
the general education of the East Mesa people, hasten the decline 
of the Walpi Flute cult. Fortunately, we have a general outline of 
this ceremony at Walpi, but a considerable amount of ethnological 
data about it has already vanished ; and while it may be celebrated 
for many years to come, it is desirable that renewed studies of the 
survival be made before it has lost its aboriginal character. At the 
Middle Mesa, and especially at Oraibi, there are less signs of decay 
in the cult, and here the student has more time before him in which 
to make observations ; but it is to be hoped that our ethnologists 
will recognize the value which an accurate knowledge of the Tu- 
sayan ritual has, and not allow it to disappear unrecorded. There is 
preserved in it a heritage of the ancient culture of the Southwest, 
the most archaic of all pueblo rituals, parts of which were probably 
once practised by the cliff dwellers and contemporary village peoples. 
The subject calls for highest powers of observation, and is worthy 
of the best scientific study. 

J. Walter Fewkes. 

1 In proof of the prevalent idea of the influence of this on the pagan beliefs I 
may mention an incident which came to my knowledge on the Middle Mesa. It 
was proposed a year ago to build a bath-house for the people of this Mesa near 
the spring in the valley between Miconinovi and Cunopavi. This is the pool 
where the former of these villages and Cipaulovi celebrate the exercises of the 
Flute which I have elsewhere described. The lumber was carried there and a 
beginning made, but the chiefs objected to the work on account of the supposed 
publicity which a house there would give to the spring, and the government gave 
up the project temporarily. The anomaly of pagan worship within a few hundred 
feet of a schoolhouse cannot exist very long. One or the other must go, and the 
Moki priests recognize that it must be the former. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate I. Altar of the Cakwalenya at Miconinovi. 

Plate II. Altar of the Macilenya at Miconinovi. 

i. Flute tiponi. 2. Statuette of Miiiyifiwa. 3. Statuette of Flute Youth. 
4. Statuette of Flute Maid. 5. Flower mound. 6. Symbols of maize. 
7. Symbols of lightning. 8. Flute birds. 9. Netted-gourds. 10. Ear of 
maize. 11. Reredos. 12. Rafter of Flute chamber. 13. Decorated tile. 
14. Medicine bowl. 

The colors of rain-cloud figures on the reredos are indicated by methods 
used in illustration of heraldic devices. 
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ALTAR OF THE CAKWALENYA AT MICONINOVI 



Plate II. 




ALTAR OF THE MACILENYA AT MICONINOVI. 



